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S. Africa 


A CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHURCH 


HE passive resistance movement 
of Africans, Indians and coloured 
People in the Union of South Africa 
“nstitutes a moral challenge to the 


as a hewspaper. 
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FOURPENCE 


Friends World Conference meets at Oxford 


BE FEARLESS 


IN 


OPPOSING WAR 


hristian Churches. More than one 
vl0usand so-called “Non-Europeans” 
fave now voluntarily gone to gaol in 
Protest against racial legislation. 

hese people say that they prefer to 
{cent the penalties of unjust laws which 
llscriniinate against them on grounds of 
Tee rather than go on acquiescisg to the 
Mustice and indignation which they suffer 
Deeause they are as God created them. 
Whatever our view of their politics may be 
ee world wide Church can hardly ignore 
“Ne great moral issue whieh this non-violent 
Tonement raises for a Christian world-view. 
ova establishment of a Christian oy any 
s“Ised social order irs Africa is today be 
8 challenged by the doctrine of racial dis- 


By Michael Scott 


“mination which is becoming entrenched 
system um Souin Africa. 
is mot witnout significance 
st a movement of resistance to 
“6s doctrine which can still show 
jpsbect, and even forgiveness towards 
its Proponents was initiated by Gandhi in 
yoountry which was named Natal after the 
‘ ativity of Jesus Christ. 
.2t is also significant that this movement 
mi in part responsible for the freedom 
ween India won and the good relations 
Buch exist today between India and the 
itish people. 
. the leaders of the Christian Church must 
“Urely take cognisance of this technique of 
"sistance to a doctrine which is being  pro- 
ated in the mame of Christ and im a 
“WUntry where the sanction of Christianity 


lantlaimed for the politics and laws of the 


Dr, Reimhold Niebuhr has recently stated: 
..“There are special reasons why we as 
Uhristians should be concerned, for the 
vely racism which is disturbing South 
Alrica is supported by Christian, piety 
and uses Christian symbols as imstru- 
ments and weapons in its struggle. This 
is not altogether a new phenomeron. We 
ave all had experiences of some kind 
woth various fonms of sin parading im the 
Panoply of ‘Christian piety. But this 
Tacism. ts so flagrant and so loveless that 
its emergence gives ‘us special opportunity 
to study the anatomy of sin which uses 
Piety as its instrument... Now we face 
& movement filled with pride of race and 
matred . . .” 
the Christian Church must therefore find 
now answer to this challexge to its own 
weerity or it may become a_case of ‘“cor- 
am optima pessimi.” The spiritual 
_ theological as well as the social and 
reticai implications must be faced in the 
lm of thowght and action. 


TRIBAL 


Quakers choose neither bloc 


‘ 


. UR testimony against war will 
mented with more extensive, 


be strengthened, it will be supple- 
more versatile and more positive 


demonstrations of our commitment to the way of peace,” declared Henry 


J. Cadbury, American Quaker, at a 
conjunction with the Friends World 


public meeting held last Friday in 
Conference at Oxford. 


He was one of four Quakers who addressed an audience of 1,500 
which filled the Sheldonian Theatre to hear about “The Life and Witness 


of Friends.” 


Henry Cadbury, who is Professor of Divi- 
nity at Harvard University, stressed as an 
—ilmporcant part of Quaker.sm its indepen- 
denze from current standards. From the be- 
ginning is asserted, against the beliefs of 
the time, the capacity of mankind for per- 
rection and the spiritual equality of men 
and women, and insofar as modern Quaker- 
ism retained this independence it was run- 
ning true Ito its tradition. 

“Its lindependence is often best dis- 
played when between two conflicting 
parties or national blocs it cheoses 
neither,” he went on. 

‘Its renunciation of the use of military 
force is on the positive side a demand for 


more searching and more permanent 
grounds for settlement. 
“Such independence is leoked at 


askance, not only in the political but in 
the ecclesiastical field ... I believe we 
are aS much an enigma to Moscow as to 
Geneva, and not merely to red Moscow 
and red Peking but also to Whitehall and 
the White House.” 


“Many of us,” he concluded, “are 
anxiously watching this conference to see 
whether Quakerism hag lost its power to 
be independent, whether our minds have 
developed that easy allergy to the un- 
familiar. 


Are Friends as fearless ? 


“We are confronted with major issues of 
en.tieak importance where really free opinion 
will scarcely be tolerated. Are Friends as 
fearless in following their consciences in 
1952 as they were in 1652?” 

The meet’ng opened wiith a silent period 
of worship, andthere was a noticeable still- 
ness im the audience throughout the de- 
livery of the three rather long addresses, 
and no applause. A period of silence kame 
at ithe close as at the beginning. 

George A. Sutherland, who is Principal 
of Dalton Hall, Manchester, referred to the 
fact that, as mentioned in the advertise- 
ment of the Meeting, his office in London: 
Yearly Meeting was that of ‘Clerk to the 


EVICTIONS IN TANGANYIKA 


BRING U.N. REBUKE TO BRITAIN 


Homes burnt, cattle 


BOUT 3,000 Wameru have been 
evieted from their tribal lands 
; langanyika, British mandated 
Tritory in East Africa. They will 
ly to get their case considered by 


Ne General Assembly of the United 
tions. 


m The ease thas already been before the 
ageteeshiip Couneil where a resolution was 
g $d acknowledging that the transference 

2 tribe was part of a langer scheme, 

enefit to the timibe, 

t regretting that force was used in the 
‘Victions and recommending that in future 
‘O land in Tanganyika should be alienated 
puthout the clearly expressed consent of 

© indigenous mhabitants concerned. 


yuhis tatver eriticism was described by the 
Mr Lork Herald-Trtbune as being © in the 

Agesit berms ever used to rebuke an 

> utstering tutthority.” 

The. does mat, however, satisfy the Wameru. 
Q./ Will send their appeal to the Fouth 
of MUllttee, where ithere is a good chance 
ty”. favourable resolution being carried, 


4,. trom there jit can go to the General 
‘sembly, 


In 


noni further course of actilom was an- 
fag “ed ‘at. a Press erence *- London 
tive Friday when the tribe’s representa- 
Tan’ Mr. Earl Seaton and Mr. N. K. 
Net, told the story of the evictions. 


Tr. Fenner Brockway, MP, who pre- 


Om: Strongly criticised the Colonial 
Place for allowing the evictions to take 
e 


when the petition of the Wameru 


and stores destroyed 


had already been sent to the United 

Nations and the matter was, in effect, 

sub judice. It was an attempt to destroy 

the value of the right of appeal. 

The story began in June, 1949, when, the 
sections. off tihe tnibe in the Eneare-Nanyuki, 
Neabobo and Leguruki areas of Tanganyika 
were ‘told tthey were to be moved to new 
lands att. Kimyori. 

The case of the Government was that 
these ‘landis were more suittalble for the uses- 
of the tribe while 4ihe lands they were to 
vacate would be leased to Europeans in 
units for caltitle-raising. Europeans would 
be moved from Kingori and compensation 
would be paid to tthe Africans for losses 
due to the vransference. 

The Wameru at onee opposed the scheme. 
ag une devised to create im Tanganyika 
a new “White Highlands” of the sort 
exisiinie in Kenya- 

In any case, they said, the lands at 
Kingom, which were largely tsetse-ridden, 
were by righit already Wameru tribal Jamds 
which had been alienated first by tthe Ger- 
mans and then by the Tamganyika Govern- 
memit. 

Failing to get ‘any satisfaction from an 
appeal to the Colonial Office, ithe Wanneru 
sent a Petiltiom to ithe Trusteeship Council 
in August, 1951. It is this petition which 
was recently cons‘idened first by ‘thre Peti- 
tions Committee and then by the Council 
itself, after hearing evidence from both 
Mr. Seaton and Mr. Japhet who is himself 
a Wameru. : F 

Jt was whille this hearing was pending 
that the forcible evictions took place. Police 


(Continued on page siz) 


“Meeting for Sufferings,” as the Society’s 
Executive Committee is called. 


He eaused laughter when he adided that 
“it is not a generic term for every meeting 
over which I preside.” 


Representatives of the world community 
of Quakers had met, he said, in no com- 
piacent, mood, but because they were pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with themselves and 
were longing to see more light. They honed 
that somehow, because of the merging of 
many varieties of experience learned in 
many different circumstances, they might 
be enabled to see more clearly the discrep- 
ancy between their professions and practice. 


There was one worse thing than not 
practising what one professed, and that 
was to water down one’s professions to 
match one’s practice. They wanted to 
find out what action to take to bridge the 
gap between the two. 


Ranjit M. Chetsingh, dressed in Eastern 
costume, then spoke of the Quaker life and 
witness in the context of the problems of 
Asia. He is Principal of the Baring Union 
Christian College at Batala, in the Punjab, 
North India. 


A missionary and high dividends 


That formerly unchanging area had 
entered, the said, om a mew epoch. Today 
cataclysmic events overtook the peoples of 
Asia with the suddenness and the rapidity 
of lightning. 

As a result the East was no longer under 
the spell of the white man’s magic powers. 
It no longer laboured under that inhibiting 
sense of inferiority which encouraged 
slavish imitation in the past, 


Many who had formerly come to the East 
from Western countries, including some of 
those whe came to preach the Christian 


(Continued on page six) 


Z-man wants 
to help Asia 


OBJECTS TO CALL-UP 


E BELIEVE the efforts of the world, in- 
stead of being used for armies, would 
ibe better put to civil uses, such as aiding 
under-developed countries; I believe there 
would be more chance of peace doing that,” 
said Donald Macdonald of Chesham Bois, 
Bucks, at the London Appellate Tribunal 
for Conscientious Objectors on July 30. 
Mr. Macdonald, a Z-reservist, said he had 
served in the Royal Engineers from 1948 to 
1950, spending 6 months in. Hong Kong. He 
had realised the terrible conditions that 
people were living in out there, and felt 
that something had to be done. 


_The Tribunal said they could not regard 
him as a conscientious objector. 

George Roberts, of Launceston, Cornwall, 
appealed against a direction to non-com- 
batant service, explaining that when this 
was suggested to him at the local tribunal 
he had thowght it meant civilian work. 


The Romany International 


Mr. Wall, a solicitor who represented him, 
said that the young man was of Romany 
parentage, which meant that he had rela- 
tions throughout Europe and much of the 
rest of the world. He therefore felt that 
he could not take up arms against them. 

The Chairman said that they could not 
vary the decision of the local Tribunal. As 
he rose to leave, George Roberts said, “I 
can’t alter my decision in any way. Per- 
haps I shall be seeing you again.” 


Michael Real, of West Ewell, Surrey, an 
art student, who had been directed by the 
Fuiham Tribunal to civil work, had his ap- 
peal for unconditional exemption dismissed. 

He said he regarded conditional regis- 
tration as a violation of fundamental 
human liberty. A man had the right to 
choose the manner of his employment in 
life, and to obey a direction would not leave 


him free to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. 


“There is no provision made in the 
National Service Act for anybody saying 
‘I have a conscientious objection to corndi- 
tions being imposed on me because they are 
an infringement of my liberty’,” said the 
Chairman. “After all) the whole Act in- 
volves a restriction of people’s liberty.” 


The few successful aplicants all based their 

objections on religious grounds. They in- 
cluded Edmund Gilbert, a young Welsh- 
man who, drafted into the Army, reft(sed 
to wear untform, and was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. 


Moscow Mission Quakers on 
East - West tension 


OR its first few sessions the Friends World Conferenze at Oxford 
had been occupied mainly with hearing prepared addresses. But on 
‘Saturday afternoon and evening, with ‘Christianity in a World of 
Tensions” as the theme, the floor of the hall became responsible for 


the development of the subject. 


An American, Richard MeFeely, of Phila- 
dzipnia (Race Strect) Yearly Meeting, 
asked why Caisituaing were so much afraid 
of ithe wival ‘ideology of Communism, 

They themselves should be working for 
betiter housing, ibetiter schools, better dis- 
tribution of tine world’s resources, and at 
ithe same time seeking mew paths, right 
altitudes, more knowledge. 

“Is your standard of life,” he asked, 
“such that it bears witness to the belief 
that man is primarily a spiritual] being?” 
B. Leslie Metealf, one of the members 

of the group of English Quakers who 
vilsiitted Moscow Jasit year, said that personail 
relatiionsihips were almost destroyed by 
Commiuniism, butt the social ‘life of the 
Wesit sometimes came very mear to destro~- 
ing such relattionships ito. 

There was mo positive value in decry- 
ing the achievements of Communism 
while overlooking what the West had 
failed to do. 

He hoped, ‘however, that Fmiends would 
have a sense of ungency albioutt the meed for 
reconciliation between ‘Easit and West. 

Konrad Braun, a High Court Judge in 
pre-Niazi Germany and now a iecturer ait 
tha Quaker centre Woodbrooke, presented 
same of the findings of his group om the 
East-West situation. ’ 

A religious society must mot keep away 
from the political struggle; its task was 
not to offer blue prints: for solution but 
to iholld out jo itihe nations amd to politicians 
the purpose of God amd the possbilitw of 
peaceful settlement. Such settlement couid 
only be reached by compromise in tthe poli- 
tical snhere, by concessionsi and perhaps by 
mutual guarantees of non-interference in 
domestic affairs. But in matters of flaith 


and principle compromise was unthinkable; 
differences here musit be expressed frankly, 
but in love, for Communists “are our 
brothers who are going wrong in some 
things as we ourselves know ithat we are 
going wrong ‘in others.” 


Not horror but love 


Paul 8. Cadbury, of Birmingham, a mem- 
ber of the Quaker Mi'ssiion tio. Moscow, said 
that fear was the fundamental cause of the 
tension. Quakers must be careful that. they 
did not act out of fear, which migiht lead 
to a futile pollicy of appeasement. 

It was necessary to have faith that the evil 
cirele could be broken and ithat, there was 
something of God im all men. The Quaker 
contribution to reconciliation might consist 
of first steps avith no tmmediate effect, 
rather than of any spectacular imtervenitiion. 

Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, another member 
of the Moscow Mission, said tthat she had 
found from experience that iit was no good 
trying to make people sensible by telling 
them of the horrors of atomic warfare. It 
was necessary to speak not of horror but 
of the love of God. 

Sigrid Lund, of Norway, urged Friends 
not to be afraid of the people who said of 
them: “ You speak flike Communists.” I+ 
was perhaps particularly important. to talk 
with Communists, and mot. avoid them. 

‘Welliiam G. Sewell, a British Friend, who 
returned a few months ago from his work 
at. West China Union Univensity, Chenetu, 
spoke of the devotion to their ideals of 
mamy young Chimese Communists. The 
demands made upon Christiams were the 
demands of Iove, and ithe response should 
be equally devoted. 
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RE-ENFRANCHISEMENT IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


HE first of the four ratifications 
that have to be given to the 
Contractual Agreements with Ger- 
many, which instead of a peace treaty 
are to provide a pact for joint action 
in war, has now been carried through 
the British House of Commons. 


The other ratifications that have to be 
secured are those of the French Assembly, 
the West German Parliament, and laiter on, 
after the elections, the American Congress. 


The ratification by the British Parlia- 
ment was tackled first in order that it 
might encourage the others. The en- 
couragement it provides is very qualified, 
however, for the voting on this proposal was 
the biggest step so far taken to bring this 
fae bi-partisan foreign policy to an 
end, 

This bi-partisan policy which has never 
been representative of a similar unanimity 
among the British people, has hitherto 
made a very big section of the electorate 
politically inarticulate. 


Friday’s vote brought into Parliament 
for the first time for years the doubts, dis- 
quietudes and forthright disagreements 
which previously found their highest level 
of expression in the resolutions passed by 
trade union branches, local Labour Parties, 
Co-operative Guilds, ete. 


* 


At the conclusion of the debate Mr. Eden 
made a strong appeal! that there should not 
be an opposition vote against the proposal. 

Although the Government was not pre- 
pared to accept the Opposition amendment, 
which put the Labour Party behind the so- 
called Attlee proviso. Mr. Eden was ap- 
parently prepared to accept a Labour Party 
vote against the Government on that basis 
very philosophically, so long as the Opposi- 
tion did not actually vote against the reso- 
jution of approval of the Contractual 
Agreements. 

What he actually got was 260 votes cast 
for the Labour Party amendment, followed 
by 253 votes against ratification. : 

This very emphatic vote will inevitably 
have repercussions throughout Western 
Europe, particularly in Germany. 

The proviso of most consequence in the 
much referred to Attlee speech was that 
Germany should not be committed to, re- 
armament until her people had been given 
an opportunity to express themselves on 
the issue. 

If Dr. Adenauer is able to force through 
the ratification of these treaties he will be 
aware that what he is doing is much more 
solidly related to the desires of the Ameri- 
can Government than it is to the wishes of 
the German people. ‘ : 

And Dr. Adenauer’s Government is not 1n 
the same position as that of Mr. Churchill, 
for he has to meet his electorate . next 
summer. ¢ 

It is highly probable that he will then be 
defeated by the Social Democrats, who will 
have been helped by ther condemnation of 
the Contractual Agreements and who have 
announced their intention of denouncing 
them should they come to power. , 

It is therefore not only problematical 
whether these Contractual Agreements will 
be duly consummated but that even if all 
the required ratifications are carried 
through there will still be a considerable 
distance to be ‘traversed before their military 
provisions can be carried out. 


* 


It is to be hoped that the Labour Party 
will act vigorously now that it has once 
again found its freedom and that it will 
throw all its weight into an endeavour to 
bring about the four-power talks with 
Russia, 2nd ‘to see that ait least as far as 
reat Britain is concerned a desire for settle- 
ment shiall outweigh the diplomatic urge to 
manoeuvre for position. 

Those who oppose four-power talks be- 
fore the ratification argue that such talks 
were entered into earlier at the Palais Rose, 
and that that long-drawn-out effort came 
to nothing. Although this is true, the im- 
plication that a lack of good faith was on 
the Russian side only is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the true position. vie 

None of the participants is in a position 
to congratulate himself on bringing single- 
mindedness to those talks; but the lack of 
sincerity was at least as great and pust as 
obvious among the Western Powers as: it 
was on the Russian side. 

There are a great many people who have 
been witnessing the diplomatic antics. of 
both sides with alarm. Their point of view 
has at last been giver some Parliamentary 
representation in those 253 votes. , 

What they want to see now is a straight- 
forward attempt, free from tricky temporis- 
ing and clever dpilomatic fencing, to dis- 
cuss ithe issues that ere golitting the world 


and threatening its destruction, and to see 
if it is not possible to reach a settlement 


before it is too late. 


Ratification challenged 


HE misgivings regarding the 
ratification of the Contractual 
Agreement and the ED Treaty with 
Germany are not confined to one 
party, as the sound and courageous 
speech of Lord Hinchingbrooke in- 


dicated in the Commons last week. 


There has not been suzh a deep division 
of opinion in the country on so vital an 
issue of foreign policy for many a day, 
This is bound to have an effect in America, 
where those who have pressed so strongly 
for immediate ratification can hardly be 
easy at the size of the opposition in Britain 
end the possible result of this when Labour 
is again in office. 

In France the American decision that it 
cannot guarantee “off shore” purchases for 
a period of three years endangers the 
French defence policy and her armament 
industry, and may well put the government 
itself in peril again. 

It certainly will increase the misgivings 
of those who are concerned about the plans 
to re-arm Germany when even the present 
French military resources are in jeopardy. 

The French government may well find 
that it cannot secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority for ratification. 

Nor will the opposition in Germany 
slacken, though the decision of the Consti- 
tutional Court may be a disappointment to 
those who had hoped for an immediate de- 
cision that the introduction of conscription 
and a new German army involved am amend- 
ment to the Constitution which only a two- 
thirds majority could authorise, 

The decision is not negative or final, how- 
ever. The Court has only said that it can- 
not pronounce about a law which has not 
yet been approved. The main issue will 
have to be decided if and when the Bonn 
Parliament endorses the Contractual 
Agreement and the E.D. Treaty by less 
than a majority of two-thirds of those 
voting. 

In spite therefore of the signature of the 
President of the US and the decision of the 
House of Commons, ratification is by no 
means certain. We are with Lord Hirch- 
ingbrooke in disagreeing with Mr. Eden’s 
contention that the Russiams are more likely 
to talk (or did he mean “give way?”) if 
we press on with rearmament, and in urging 
Four Power talks and in. making: the unity 
of Germany the main ‘objective. 


Views of the people 


OR the first time in ten years 

foreign policy is not a bi-partisan 
matter. This may well mark the 
razognition of the fact that if the 
Labour Party is to offer a real alter- 
native to the Conservative Govern- 
ment, the difference must be ex- 
pressed as much in foreign policy as 


in domestic affairs. 2 

By its very nature Socialism must be in- 
ternational and must re-shape a foreign 
policy which is the result of years of an 
imperialism which has been the reflection in 
foreign affairs of the capitalism of our 
home politics. P 

If national unity is to be equated with 
blindly following the policy of the govern- 
ment we have little right to criticise the 
methods of Communist governments. 

We venture to say that if the people of 
this country were able to give a direct ex- 
pression of their views there is little doubt 
that a majority would ‘oppose German re- 
armament. Had the Labour Party not acted 
as they did on the issue of ratification 
they would have been guilty of a gross be- 
trayal of the increasing number who seek 
to find an expression for their opposition to 
present foreign policy. 


A or B? 
| 


is unfortunate that the new 

clash between Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Bevan developed at the moment 
of the debate on Germany, even 
though it added some emphasis to 
the fact that internal differences had 
not prevented the party being less 
divided on the solution of the German 
problem than on many other vital 


matters. 

It may be that the supposition that those 
associated with Mr. Bevan had had their 
way on the German issue influenced Mr. 
Attlee to demonstrate that he wag still the 
leader of the Opposition. 

We regret the manner of the challenge 
as much as the timing of it. It is a further 
indication that the differences within the 
Party are sharp. We do not believe that the 
issue can be decided by talk about “a party 
within a party.” d 

To claim that vital issues which are mat- 
ters of principle should be sacrificed to 
Party unity is to leave no answer to those 
who assert that the Labour Party is wrong 
in putting its ‘own unity before national 
unity. 

If in regard to the Opposition as well as 
to the Government there is a growing feel- 
ing that a change in leadership is due, any 
attempt to present Mr. Bevan as irrespons- 
ible or untrustworthy is in effect a chal- 
lenge to him as an alternative to Mr. Attlee. 

We shall no doubt see the issue taken a 
stage further at the Labour Party Con- 
ference and much may depend upon how 
far the support for Bevan among the rank 
and file of the Trades Union Section is 
able to express itself as strongly as has 
been the case in the constituency parties. 

We hope that the issue will not be made 


a personal one; it is much deeper and more 
important than that. It is nothing less than 
the course which Socialism must take at 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


this critical juncture if it is going to con- 
vince the electorate that it has a domestic 
and a foreign policy which can help to lead 
this country and the world into peace and 
prosperity. 


‘6 National Service” 


R. SHINWELL has suggested 

the reduction of the period of 
national service here to 18 months, 
only to receive a categorical refusal 
from the Prime Minister. 

In Belgium a general strike is likely if 
the 24-month period of compulsory service 
there is mot reduced. 

This follows mutinies at Namur and 
other places, where over 10,000 conscripts 
are said to have been held in the army after 


THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR’S 
MESSAGE 


The following is the statement 
that was issued to the Press by 
Mr. A. A. Gromyko on his arrival 
in this country: 


Iam very glad to be in this country as 
Ambassador of the Soviet Union. I wish 
to be acquainted with this country and 
with the British people. 

I would like to see the strengthening 
of the understanding between the 
British people and the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, especially now when 
there are many important international 
problems which must be solved, 

I would like to see not only the main- 
tenance of the understanding which 
existed between our peoples during the 
last war, when, both our countries 
fought against the common enemy, but 
the strengthening of such an under- 
standing. 

Good, normal relations between our 
countries would be a contribution to 
the solution of the problems still un- 
solved, as well as to the strengthening 
of international peace. 

Tam sure that this is in accordance 
not only with the fundamental national 
interests of the British people and the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, but with 
the interests of all the peoples through- 
out the world. 


the expiration of their 18 months’ service. 

In New Zealand thousands of young men 
are defaulting in registering for military 
service and ‘the Government are seeking 
wider police powers to deal with non-regis- 
trants. 

While we can sympathise with attempts 
to get the period of national service re- 
duced or to put an end tto conscription, it 
must be recognised ithat conscription is an 
essential part of the western defence 
policy. 

So long as that policy is based upon 
maintaining an effective European Army 


‘as a deterrent to the Soviet Union, con- 


seription is inevitable. 

The ‘desire to reduce the period of service 
or to abolish conscription, df it ig to be 
reakstic, must. be accompanied by a deter- 
mination to change the present foreign 
policy of the western governments, and by 
a refusal to put the cause of peace and 
security onto the hands of military might. 

That service with the armed forces is by 
no means the only form of national service, 
nor tndeed the best, is shown in two new 
leaflets which tha Campaign Committee of 
the Peace Pledge Union have just issued. 

If individuals and Governments would 
think first of the real, constructive service 
which can be rendered to the brotherhood 
of all mankind ‘they would find the wav to 
peace as surely as they mmst lose it if they 
gontimue to follow the path of megotiation 
from strength and preparation for war 
service. 


War crimes and the 
soldier’s conscience 


HE Chinese may hold war crimes 
trials similar to those staged 
by the victors of World War II in 
Nuremburg. 
_ Correspondence in The Times ‘on the sub- 
ject has brought a letter on July 31 from 
Sir James Edmonds. who, in conjunction 
with the late Professor L. Oppenheim, was 
responsible for writing paragraph 448 of 
the section “The Laws ard Cistoms of 
War” in the British Manual of Military 
Law. : 

This paragraph was removed from the 
Manual in 1944 after it had been decided 
tu institute the war crimes trials. 

The paragraph, which we printed last 
week, read: 

“Tt is important to note that members 
of the armed forces who commit such 
violations of the recognised rules of war- 
fare as are ordered by their Government 
or by their commander are not war crimi- 
nals and cannot therefore be punished by 
the enemy. 

The paragraph that was substituted 
when this was taken out had a completely 
opposite significance. Sir James Edmunds 
remarks that as amended it cuts at the basis 
of discipline. 


A letter from Lord Hankey in the same 
issue urges a number of steps to undo as 
far as possible what was accomplished by 
Nuremburg Tribunals and to seek to secure 
in the Far East the negotiation through the 
Red Cross or some other neutral agency 1 
@ mutual renunciation. 

“Neither side,’ he remarks, “has any- 
thing to gain from a competition in wat 
crimes trials.” 


The Archbishop can help 


In the meantime something: should, be done 
to bring a little moral guidance into the 
matter from a quarter to which we are en- 
titled to look for it. 

The Archbishop of York has already con- 
demned as something worse than crimina 
the uses to which napalm is put. 

Will he now give clear guidance to the 
young conscript on whether or not he should 
be ready to help to burn, up a village by 
napalm when he is ordered to do so. 


Senator McMahon 


Ques TOR BRIEN McMAHON, 
JF who died recently at the ase 
ot 48, symbolised the strength ale 
weakness of America. 4 
From ‘him came the finely imaginatl 
proposal that ithe United Sitates should 
offer ‘to spend ‘two-thirds af the amount 
it was allocating to armaments for 
period iof ifive years tto ‘help ‘the under: 
developed countries on condition that 
effective proposals for the internation! 
coniro] of atomile and other weapons wel? 
fortuheomine. 
_ The ‘total amount proposed for alloc 
tion tin ‘this way was 50,000 million 
lars. This was at tthe vate of expenditu? 
contemplated at the begirining of 
however. It woulld have been a 
greater aimoumt. today. 
_ Senator McMahon's proposal was a flash 
in ithe pan, however. He never cam. 
paigned for it. Instead, as chairman eo 
the Congressional Joimt Comm@*ittee 
atomic enengy he gave his approval a 
the altomie expansion programme for wat 
purposes claimine that this was force 
on America by Russia. d 
Lf ‘his proposal before the Senaite ha 
been something he was prepared to cat 
nallen for mather than drop as soon as de- 
feared he might have helped to produce e 
new spinit in the world that would ha” 
made ‘this efforts for the develapment 
military might wnmecessary. 


Educating the 
American public 


<6 E the more than 83 million 
Americans who own life insur 
ante policies were united in a crusade. 
against Communism, it would gual 
antee its elimination from our land. 
This iis the view expressed in an advel 
tisement in Time by Mr. William Mon 
gomeny, President of the Acacia Mutu! 
Life Insurance Compamy. He imvité 
readers to apply for a booklet with the 
horilfying title “If Communism Prevails 
Life Insurance Fails.” 7 
, He quoltes a etter that he thas receive? 
from a soldier serving iin Korea: 

It gives ithe Servicemen over here val” 
abile encouragement tto know that somebody 
in the States has been and still is publis” 
ing literature to help the American owbli¢ 
understand what we are fighting fot 
because then we know that our time, e or 
and hard-spent energy is not being wasted. 


THE STRATEGY 


“Tell some Les about me,” said the Gener 
After the sixth straight bourbon and the 
Correspondent, watching the waves roll it 
Like bowling balis issued from nowhere 
Said, “after that brilliant campaign 
You should need lies?” 
Thank you,” said the General, “anothé! 
please.” at 
And the correspondent vowed he woul) 
someday 
Write a book, then he and his consciencé, 
Would meet, and fall in love all over agal™ 
Not you of all people who are the hero f 


Of schoolboys. Especiall irls,” at 
Mure pecially schoolgirls,” & 


much 


Glass were drain’d, which, 

As tt were, 

Ti was. 

“Two more,” the General commanded { 


As befits a man who saluted his mother © 
birth 

And whose mistresses saluted him when 

His back wasn’t turned. 


\ “The military racket is a dirty game, 


A game of canards, but there are other; 
Dirtier games to be played for 
Less risk and more money.” And ran 
Gloved hands over the unmentionables 
Of his soft, shapely conscience; a body ™, 
Knew well, and loved for its amoT™ 
generosity. 
And he thought, “if that correspondent evel 
Writes a book (and who doesn’t) we coul® 
Make it a double wedding ‘ 
And run up quite a number of column inch” 
In the papers.” And with the finger 
That had masterfully pushed the buttor, 
The very finger 
That pushed the very button 
That blew up Albania Minor, 
He pointed at the orderly and 
Commanded: “two more; we'll 
this.” 7 
And the correspondent raised his glass, 
Watched his conscience wade lovingly 
Into the waves that issued from nowheré 
And shouted silently to himself, “she'll , 
Never make it back to Zanesville alive- 
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“2. @ vast background of confusion, irritation, misery and want.” 


Expellees at Marienthal Camp. 


Thev were driven from German territory ceded 


to Poland 


QUAKER RELIEF* 


Roger Wilson’s “record of work done in a spirit of com- 
radeship ” is reviewed by Lettice Jowitt, who has worked 
in Europe with Friends’ Relief Service. 


1B his skilfully written record of 
Quaker relief activities during the 
recent war years and their aftermath, 
Ofer Wilson describes a succession 
of experiments in constructive work, 
8enerally on a small scale, set against 
2 vast background of confusion, 
lvritation, misery and want. 


He does more than merely describe—vivid 
48‘some of his memories are—for he seeks 
<2, mterpret the principles underlying the 
Workee and the struggle by ithe voluntary 
oink ‘ers concerned to be loyal to these prin- 

ples in a wide vaniety of difficult tasks. 

The first chapters deal with emergency 
work, spontaneous and spasmodic, during 
_ bombardment of London and the con- 
quent evacuation to scattered areas, Per- 
*Onal service had ‘to be contrived hastily 
providing a reasonable hostel life for the 
Young or for the very old, and in setting 
1 foot welfare schemes ‘to cope with in- 


* By Roger C. Wilson, Allen & Unwin, 15s. 
———————aaEaEeEeEeEee————————————————————EEE 


BANK HOLIDAY 


ae am writing this appeal just before 
“ank Holiday, remembermg that though 
7 banks will be shut on Monday, they 
ae be open again before you read this ! 
Olidays are more and more regarded as 
Tae of the essentials for most busy 
Pple, and more and more. workers 
jShtly get holidays with pay, because it 
‘S recognised that in addition to the extra 
Toney a holiday involves, normal ex- 
Senses go on week in and week out. So 
*s the work—and you would be sur- 
“ised and upset if on your return you 
‘und your place of work closed down. 


p 
i 


~O wherever you may be you will 
‘now that the work of the PPU is 
Ing on and that our expenses are 
G0ing on also. At one time we 


took” on temporary staff to cover the 
Work of those on holidays, but we cannot 
’ford to do that now, and those left be- 
4 work even harder to ensure that 
“othing is neglected or delayed. But, of 
“Ourse, our staff get holidays with pay, 
if it does come out of our over- 
L So although this may not seem to 
e° a very good month in which to appeal 
as money, I do so with confidence know- 
the that the last thing you would wish is 
it at the PPU should take a holiday from 
eS witness to pacifism and work for 
Pace. But if you do expect this will -ou 
teal thought for those who are carry- 
-£ On, and encaurage us all by a holiday 
Xft to HQ Fund ? 

mpvon't, make the holidays an excuse for 
re Ziving, but an opportunity for sending 
fi,geick Sheppard House. You will be 
cana your way to the post office to send 
wit’ to your friends ... and the banks 
k have had their holiday! Do Iet us 
°w how much you are enjoying vour- 


Sele, 
STUART MORRIS. 
General Secretary. 


re still need £753 or £150 a month to 
“Ch our aim of £1,000 in 1952. 


sno onations to the Peace Pledge Union 
i be sent marked “Headquarters 
Sh d,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 

©Ppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


stability ‘n family life or with particular 
individual meed. 


The various experiments in seeking to 
establish satisfying human relationships 
were based on the conviction that, as there 
js something of God in every man, there 
must always be something to appeal to and 
that there can never be a situation in which 
the practice of Christian principles cannot 
apply. 

If the scale of ihe work was small, it 
radiated out from more than a hundred 
cenires at home, and from nearly as manv, 
ffor shorter or longer periods when work 
could begin, overseas. 

In. all, during these years, more than a 
thousand members of the Service took some 
active share in the work. 


So large a personnel could not have been 
forthcoming from membership of the 
Relig:ous Society of Friends alone. Volun- 
teers were gladly accepted from young men 
and women in general sympathy with 
Friends’ views and with their attitude to 
war. 


By the time it was possible to send teams 
abroad, experience had been gained in the 
necessary organisational set-up and in 
Commttee procedure. Representative con- 
ferences gave members an opportunity of 
suggesting to the Maim Committee modi- 
fication. or expanston and were of value 
in emphasising ‘the necessity of group 
thinking. 

% 


There were difficult decisions both in 
Cammittee stage at home and in immediate 
contacts on the field: an order for “ non- 
fraternisation ” ‘could not make sense in 
ministering to human suffering; even if a 
uniform were grey and not khaki it was 
possible to be mistaken for part of the 
military machine; it was vital to remain 
sensitive enough to the suffering of our 
German neighbours even though cireum- 
stances compelled us to accept comfortable 
billets and adequate rations from the 
Control Commission, Decisions could only 
be reached by the method of quiet waiting 
on the purpose of God and by the realisation 
of corporate responsibility in discovering 
His will. ; 

The small teams igoimg overseas went 
through a short period of training in which 
instruction was less important than the 
experience of learning to live at close 
quarters in fairly uncomfortable conditions! 
A leader of the team, a mam or woman, 
was chosen before setting ‘out. 

Roger Wilson gives some vivid pictures 
of the amazing variety of work undertaken 
in different countries: a small training 
scheme for Spanish refuges in S. France; 
the use of our lorvies for transport of mate- 
rial iin rebu'‘lding @ village in Polamd or in 
Normandy; the provision of sewing rooms 
for Polish refugees at different times in 
Cyprus, Palestine or East Afriea; the 
friendly wisiitation of German PoWs in. S. 
Framee, or of Nazi prisoners in Germany; 
efforts ta improve breeding stock in Mace- 
donia. There is humour in the telline as 
there was humour (nm the queer mixture of 
frustration and achievement at the time. 

Great as was the need for material relief in 
the provision of shelter, clothing or supple- 
mentary feeding. much deeper was ‘the need 
for spiritual help and imspiration. 


there were some members in every country 
who fram deep levels of personal experience 


And - 
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1.500.000 Europeans are in 


need of food 


Europe's roofiess and rootless refugees 


and clothing 


are almost forgotten as the nations 


squander their wealth on armaments, spending more than enough money to 
provide every refugee family with a home and well equipped smallholding. 


Below Arthur H. Bird tells of the plight 


of Hurope’s hungry and poorly clad 


victims of World War I, 


CCORDING to a survey of 
actual relief nesds made by 
the World Courzil of Churches, in 
co-operation with Church leaders and 
refugee relief workers in each local 
situation, nearly 1} million Euro- 
peans, a third of them refugees, are 
in desperate need of food and cloth- 
ing gifts. To meet the bare minimum 
relief 6.751 tons of food, and 2,766 
tons of clothing are required. 


The main areas of need in Europe at 
present lie in Germany, Greece and Austria. 
Food requirements in Germany make up 72 
per cent. of total needs; Greece 17 per cent.; 
Austria 8 per cent; whilst clothing needs 
are somewhat similar with Germany requir- 
ing 50 per cent of total needs; Greece 32 
per cent., and Austria 15 per cent. 

In the past. support for the “Comitributed 
Goods Programme” of the World Council of 
Churches has come chiefly from the 
Lutheran World Federation, from the 
Church World Service on behalf of Ameri- 
can Christians as well as from Churches in 
aa age New Zealand, Sweden and Switzer- 
and. 


“Need” figures within Germany which are 
included as being the proper world church’s 
responsibility in the World Council’s Aid 
Programme actually represent only a fourth 
of the country’s total needs. German 


churches themselves again hope to raise at 


“Rebuilding in Poland.” 
Truck 14 delivers a load of bricks to 
rebuild the home of Jan Borek. 


were qualified to be veal ambassadors of 
peace and recansiliation. 

In a valuable appendix on fimance, the 
support given ito the work by non-Friends 
is fully set out, as also the very laree 
grants from British and American relief 
funds. <A careful analysis of funds shows 
that from 1944 individual subscriptions 
constituted the major portion of income. 
The lange grants received from three parti- 
cular Relief Organisations meant that it 
was possible to purchase substantial quan- 
tities of relief supplies as opportunity 
offered. 

This record of ithe Friends’ Relief Service 
will tbe read probably by many members 
of parallel organisations who undertook 
similar work in Europe. They will appre- 
ciate the constant references to the support 
amd advice of The Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad, whose secre- 
tarles carried through detailed administra- 
tion on behalf of all the British voluntary 
associations, 

Roger Wilson is echoing the experience 
of many Quaker relief workers on the field 
when he pays tribute to the generous recog- 
nition met wilth from military authority of 
the genuinness of conscientious objection, 
as when occasion arose to question some 
order which had been issued as a directive. 
This is on the whole a heartening record 
of work done im a spirit of comradeship 
and mo one was better qualified to write 
it than the experienced social worker who 
was its first General Secretary. 


least three times the amount of aid received 
from outside to meet relief requirements in 
the East Zone, in Berlin and among the 
refugee population. 


Of a total of 1,467,000 individual Euro- 
peans in need of aid, about 471,000 repre- 
sents refugees “iving im eight “crisis” areas 
of the crowded continent: Germany, 
375,000; Austria, 75,000; Greece, 7,600; 
Trieste, 4,200; Belgium, 4,000; Italy, 3,500; 
France, 1,880; and Turkey, 250, listing 
countries in order of numbers of individual 
refugees involved. 

The 375,000 refugees ineluded within the 
world church’s responsibility in Germany 
actually represent only 123 per cent. of a 
total relief problem among three million 
homeless, uprooted people m Germany. The 
bullk of these unhappy masses exists prima- 
rily in the non-industrial berder strip of 
Germany which fronts on the East Zone 
and Czechoslovakia, an area in which the 
highest number of unemployed also live. 


These rootless people are mainly sheltered 
in run-down camps which have _ been 
“homes” for them for up to six years, and 
also include uncounted thousands of needier 
isolated refugee families who have “moved- 
in” to hve with local indigenous populations 
in spare-rooms, attics, cellars and barns. 


Almost half (47 per cent) of the 13 mil- 
lion needy in Europe represent underpaid, 
overworked pastors and other Church ser- 
vants, plus the dependent aged, ill and 
orphaned in Church institutions in East 
Germany, Berlin, West Germany, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Austria, totalling to 
about 688,000 people. 


Near-starvation in Greece 


Ten per cent. of Europe’s refugees are 
villagers in Northern Greece, 150,000 of 
whom returned too late to plant and har- 
vest crops on farms abandoned for nearly 
ten years, Pitifully destitute, these Greeks 
have little hope for aid through dwindling 
governmental relief sources and some near- 
starvation cases have already been reported 
among them. 


A final 157,000 (11 per cent..) needy are 


young people who are expected to partici- - 


pate in church-sponsored summer rehabili- 
tation camps this year in East and West 
Germany, in Greece, Italy and Austria. 
Gifts are needed to provide them with sup- 
lementary rations of food. 


FOOTNOTE: Peace News is again collect- 
ing clothing for refugees; parcels can be 
sent to 3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4- 


An early Christian 


objector 


MAXIMILIAN, as it is related in the Acts 
2) of Ruinart, was brought before the 
tribunal to be enrolled as a soldier. On the 
proconsul’s asking his name, Maximilian re- 
plied: “I am a Christian, and cannot fight.” 
It was, however, ordered that he should be 
enrolled, but he refused to serve, still alleg- 
ing that he was a Christian. 


He was immediately told that there was 
no alternative between bearing arms and be- 
ing put to death. But his fidelity was not 
to be shaken: “I cannot fight,” said he, “ if 
I die.” He continued steadfast to his 
principles, and was consigned to the execu- 
tioner. 


—From “Example and Testimony 
of the Early Christians on the 
subject of War,” by Jonathan 
Dymond, Published by the 
Tract Association of Friends, 
Philadelphia. 


“Great. . 


. was the need ... for the provision of shelter.” 


A transport team unloads light rails in Caen, Normandy, one of the first cities 
liberated after “D” day. 
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JAPAN’S STUDENTS 
“STRONGLY OPPOSED” 
TO REARMAMENT 


From Professor K. Matsuda 


Saga University, Japan. 

"PHE Subversive Activities Prevention 

Bill and Japanese rearmament are 

being strongly opposed by students and 
professors here. 


Today (June 13) the students of Saga 
University are calling a rally at the school 
auditorium to discuss it. Some of the 
eentral untversities have already gone on 
strike on this account and petitions from 
university professors have been delivered 
to the authorities. 

Patrick Henry once cried “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” and now the 
same cry iS being echoed in the universilties. 

It is no exaggeration ‘to say that the 
mattion as a whale stands against the Bill 
because it is feared that the enforcement 
of the law will most probably lead to the 
resurgence of the pre-war and war-time 
totalitarianism that had driven Japan into 
a war of aggression. 

The passage of the Bill will inevitably 
brine about interference in regard to man’s 
right. to think, speak and act freely and 
independently. 


India’s prompt act of good will 


Tne Japanese, especially young people, 
are very eager to absovb the daily advan- 
eing knowledge of the world and not be left 
behind as hitherto. 

They are prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing in their power im order to maintain 
peace, freedom, justice and mutual pros- 
penity. 

Japan must learn something from India. 


India’s prompt act of international good 
will as shown ‘by the Indo-Japanese Pact 
in a concrete form such as the abandon- 
ment of reparations as well as the possi- 
bility of reciprocal treatties im ithe fields of 
industry and commerce will for ever be 
appreciated by ‘the people of ths country. 

The Japanese peaple are deeply grate- 
ful co Prime Minister Nehru in every way. 


“ART FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP” 


A SCHEME to promote friendship 
= between children of all countries, by 
means of the exchange of paintings and 
drawings, was undertaken by a smail com- 
mittee of tne Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom in Pennsylvania in 
1946, and has now grown to very large 
proportions. 

Known as “Avi for World Friendship,” 
the idea started with the receipt of a parcel 
of children’s painting's from Czechoslovakia. 


In the five years of activilty 20,000 pictures 
have been received. Al, except a few of 
unusual interest reserved for a permanent 
travelling exhibit, have been sent on to 
co-operating schoo's and then distributed 
to imdividual children to take home and 
keep, after promising to write a letter to 
the young antist. 


- The most successful contacts have been 
with schools in Denmark, Holland, India, 
Italy and Japan, and some have sent pack- 
ages with 600-700 pictures ata time. These 
are checked and sorted, by age of artist, 
and then forwarded to a schoo} with similar 
age groups, in or out of the United States 
as requested. 

One young artist wanted his picture to go 
te “the son of a Texas cawboy.” 


No war scenes are accepted. What are 
wanted are creative pictures, or familiar 
home or school activities. Any child be- 
tween 5 and 16 year's may itake part. 


In tthe United States the pictures have 
been shown to large and appreciative audi- 
ences im big cities and small towns. The 
State Department, Voice of America, 
UNESCO bulletins and educational jourmmals 
in. the USA and abroad have told the story. 


Three schools im Britain are already co- 
operating im the scheme, and the committee 
‘is amxious to get in touch with further 
schools, and with interested parents in this 
and other countries. Enquiries should be 
‘sent 'to the chairmam of the committee, Mrs. 
Frederick Muller, Jr, Friendly Acres, 


Civilisation in 
Africa 
by MICHAEL SCOTT 


a recent broadcast address 


THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


by Dr. H. E. FOSDICK 


i an Armistice Day address preached at 
Riverside Church, New York. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
38 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 


Lord Boyd Orr calls for British 
lead on World Food Policy 


“WE COULD GROW 807 OF OUR OWN FOOD” 


N an important speech in the debate on food prices in the House of 
Lords on July 23, Lord Boyd Orr surveyed the changes which had 
food situation since 1900. 


taken place in the British and world 


Prices had risen firstly because of the 
improved standard of living of the farm 
workers, both itn this country and over- 
seas, and secondly because of theimereased 
demand fer ithe more expensive types of 
food. Moreover we in Britain shad 12 mii- 
lion more mouths to feed than in 1900. 

He thought that the Government’s tareet 
of increasing home food production by 60 
per cent. was too low, and that if we were 
prepared to expend substantial camital 
sums on bringing marginal and other lands 
into a state of higher fertility, we could 
produce within our own shores 75 per cent 
or even 80 per cent. of tthe food we con- 
sumed. 


“Arms money could help” 


“With regard to paying for our imported 
food,” Lord Boyd Orr went on, “1 think 
that our dndustmes »migint do more to gear 
up the fimdustrial machine of this country 
to meet competition by installing the very 
latest plant and adopting other methods of 
speeding wp ithe work. Thait, of course, 
witl also imvolve capital expenditure. 

“T sometimes think that, taking the 
long view, it is permissible to ask the 
question whether part of the money 
which is at present being spent on re- 
armament could not be diverted to help 
in this connection.” 


He then spoke of the tremendous possi- 
bilities of increasing world food production 
if there were a combined world food policy. 
The Hot Sprimes Conference, called by 
President Roosevelt, had given a lead in that 
direction, out of which the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organ! sation had arisen, and prior 
to that, in 1934 or 1935, Britain had put 
fonward a scheme at the League of 
Nations to get the nations ‘to co-operate to 
increase agricultural production. 


Quaker scientist 
condemns **trust 
in civil defence’ 


IPEAKING as a scientist , at a reception 
to Quakers attending the Fmends 
World Conference on July 26, Professor 
Katthieen Lonsdale said that to trust in 
Civil Defence against modern weapons was 
as foolisa as to feel secure in a car head- 
ing for a precipice because one carried a 
first-aid kit. 

Young people even from childhood, she 
said, weleomed risk and adventure, from 
which they acquired poise and selt-confi- 
dence; but at the same time they needed 
the awareness that “undemmeath are the 
everlasting arms.” This was not a physi- 
cal but a spinitual security, and on the 
two oceasions, once in hospital and once 
in pnison, on which she had felt perfectly 
safe, she had been completely helpless. 
Since then ghe could never feel quite alone 
again. 

As people grew older they feared not 
the present, for they were given strength 
for that, ‘but what might happen tomor- 
row. This fear drove Ithem to stockpile 
atom bombs and to teach young boys to 
fight, which was ithe last thing they would 
have them do. Millions, even professing 
Christians, acted as if God did not exist, 
did mot care, or was helpless. 

“The inspiration Friends found #n Kath- 
Jeen Lonsdaie’s address was proved by the 
deep silence which followed it,” commented 
The Friend (Aucust 1) in a long report of 
Prof. Lonsdatle’s address. 


INDIA’S MEN OF PEACE 
MEET PEACEMAKERS 


ps DIA’S new High Commissioner in Lan- 

don. Bal Gangadhar Kiher spokexf tin> 
principles he had Jearnt “as a soldier of 
the army of peace under Gandhi,” when 
he was invited to meet representatives of 
peace organisations ‘at the Friends Imter- 
mazonal Centre recently. 

The meeting was also made the occasion 
to express the thanks of those present to 
the retiring High Commissioner, Krishna 
Menon for the help given to them in the 
past. 

Invited to attend by the Peace Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends were rep- 
resentatives of the National Peace Coun- 
cil, The Peace Pledge Unton, The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, The War Resisters’ 
Imternational, The Women’s Internatianal 
League, The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
and, former members of tie old India Con- 
ciliation rowp. 

Eric Tucker and Vera Brittain, Direc- 
tons of (Paace News, were among those 
who expressed appreciation of Kmshna 
Menon’s work in London and the import- 
ance of his positian since India had assumed 
the role of independent leadership mm tnter- 
aatfonal affatrs in efforts for peace. 

In replying, reports The Friend, Krishna 
Menon emphasised the need, at the time of 
the birth of a new civilisation, to restrain 
the forces which make for comffiet. Al- 
theugh he waa retiring from office, he did 
mat expect to be entirely outside the con- 
flict. 


So far as this country was concenned, 
Lord Boyd Orr said, “My suggestion is 
tihat if some of tthe leaders representing all 
political parties would be willing to come 
togethier ito get at the faats, setting aside 
all political differenees, and agree on whait 
should be the united mational policy for the 
next twenty years—subject, of course, to 
changes as dictated by the changing needs 
--ithey ‘could do a great deal towards solv- 
ing this problem.” 


Opportunity for moral leadership 


With regard ito world supplies, he be- 
Kieved that thils nation could make a great 
contnibutiion to ithe increased total of the 
world supplies of food. 

We had made suggestions already. The 
main problem would be intermational fin- 
aince, but here the City of London ‘had un- 
rivalled knowledre. 

Moreover in any scheme we put forward 
we could mot be accused of economic or 
milivary imperiatiism, having given inde- 
pendence to some counritries wilthin the 
Commanwealtla and declared our policy of 
independence for the Colonies as soon as 
they were fit. 'ta govern themselves. 

“(We vane potlitcely a metture mation,” 
Lord Boyd Orr concluded. “We could offer 
a policy to theworld and I think we should 
be surprised alt the extent to which it would 
be aciapted. I believe that, by getting out 
an. agreed policy in the imteresits of the 
whole world, this country could @ ve to the 
world an econom'e and moral leadership 
which ‘today it urgently needs. 


Briefly ... 


A Peace Caravan with a team of three from 
Riverside Community, Lower Moutere, 
New Zealand, was due to make a 300 
mile trip to ithe etty of Christchurch early 
Nast ‘month. Ht, was to spend ten davs 
there in a concentrated programme of 
interviews, meetines and  tTitenature 
activity, im the belief that manv people 
are ready to respond to a fresh cal] for 
peace. 


* * * 


“The Spark,” journal of the World Youth 
Peace Fellowship, has now been pub- 
Hshed im printed form by the Strickland 
Press, Glassow. Price 6d. Previously 
duplicated, progress in its production is 
langely due to support from the Glasgow 
University Pacifist Association. 

x * * 


The New Zealand Government has ‘ntro- 
duced a Military Training Amendment 
Bill ito give wider powers to the police 
in requiring the production of documents 
from youths suspected of being Hable 
for registration for compulsory military 
training. 

The reason for ithe Bill is believed to 
be the Government's concenm at the num- 
ber of 18-year-olds not registering, or 
not neporting for training. 

. * * 

The Internationalisation of Waterways and 
of the Arctic and Antarctic Regions is 
the theme of a study comference which 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom is planning to hold 
on October 4. Those interested can 
obtain further details from the Leacue 
alt 144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


DEFENCE AGAINST 


TYRANNY 


Perhaps the main significance of the 
campaign of non-violent resistance to the 
laws seeking to enforce racial discrimination 
plow being undertaken by the ‘“non-Euro- 
peans” in Africa, says Mr. John Hatch 
(Lecturer in International Affairs for Glas- 
gow University) “is a further illustra- 
tion of the fact that to the vast majority 
of the population of South Africa law 1S 
imposed tyranny. They have no influence 
over jlegislation and their white masters 
both pass the laws and impose them. The 
last resort againgt tyranny under demo- 
cracy is always revolt, and in organising 
this campaign the non-Kuropeans of South 
Africa are staking their claim to be free 
men.” 


This passage occurs im the Tribune 
(Pamphlet. “The Intelligent Socinlist’s Guide 
to Africa” (6d). The pamphlet should be 
read by all who feel the need to understand 
ithe issues that are bringing turmoil in ab 
parts of Africa today. 

Mr. Hatch gives a clear account of the 
policy of the Malan Government and the 
historical background, sets out clearly what 
is involved in the dispute regarding Central 
African Federation and gives an account OF 
the situation in other parts of Africa with 
which the British Government has ¢om 
nections. ; 

The pamphlet is an admirable brief 
statement covering a great deal of ground. 

J.A.5. 


Finnish pacifist 
criticises ‘‘negotiation 
from strength” 


"(,HE Western Powers’ determinntion. ue 
negotiate fnom strength was criticise 

by Professor Felix Iversen, a Finnish P@¢! 
fist, at the meeting of the World Peace 
Council in Berlin last month. . 
a 


Such a policy was indefensible for | 
least two reusons, said the Professor. x 
the first place, if one side had the right F 
be stronger in a military sense, the game 
right must be conceded to the other side 
This meant that negotiations were imp0 
sible since both sides could not have mH 
tary superiority at the same time. 


Secondly, the desire to achieve military 
superiority was an indication of lack ° 
faith in the strength of one’s armaments: 
and a desire to influence the progress of the 
negotiations by force, or the threat of force 
thus bringing them inta the sphere of powe™ 
polities. 

He thought that the Eastern powers; by 
their willingness to initiate negotiations, 1? 
spite of the attitude of the West, had 
shown a great deal of forbearance. 


There were signs that the West now 
thought it was beginning to achieve supe? 
icrity. In these circumstances, Profess 
Iversen appealed to the Eastern Powers, 4 
Eastern Germany, not to cause a fresh delay 
in the start of negotiations by taking ae 
action which might—rightly or wronglf; 
be interpreted im the West as a new mE 
tary move. 


“It is in the vital interests of peace v 


avoid any such action,” he declared, “a 
to do so, even at some sacrifice, would T 
der a tremendous service for peace.” 


Peace threatens shareholders 


JAPANESE share prices dropped heavily 
on July 17 because of rumours of | 
early peace jn Korea, says a report in the 
News Chronicle. The war is bringing tf 
country £200m a year export busines* 

nearly all for US dollars. 
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botanists at appropriate seasons. 


breakdown. 


in a normal and natural way. 


SUNBLEST REMEDIES, 


SUNBLEST 


Registered Trade Mark 


IMALAYA 


FOOD 


for Mental Fatigue, Lassitude, Apathy and Depression. Rejuvenates the 
brain and nervous system, notably preserves the faculties of memory and 
concentration; and inhibits premature degeneration of the glandular 
tissues including thyroid, adrenal and sex glands. 


SUNBLEST HIMALAYAN 


is a natural tonic and cell nutrient of rare herbal ingredients from 
remote mountain soils, identified and harvested by expert medicinal 


BRAIN FOOD 


OFTEN it is the most sensitive and mentally valuable and worth-while 
type of person, and the best brain worker, who, under the strain and 
tension of present-day conditions, is most liable to exhaustion and 
in the brain and the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
nervous systems is the core of emotion, thought, imagination and will. 
Himalayan Brain Food wiil add new years to life and new life to years 
Of a purely natural vegetable basis, 
Himalayan Brain Food does not produce a condition of auto-intoxication 
nor hyper-activity of the glands, with subsequent exhaustion. 
entirely non-injurious, and in line with Nature Cure. 


It is 


SEND CASH 5s. 9d. for trial tin of 50 Tablets 
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RECENT PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


Michael Scott on 
South Africa 


Gvilisation in South Africa, by Michael 
Scott. Fellowship of Reconciliation. 3d. 


" HAT are Britain’s aims in 
- Africa ? What sort of civi- 
lisation do we seek to build there ?” 
These are the questions which 
Michael Scott examines in this short 
° Page pamphlet. 


Briefly he outlines the present position in 
uth Africa, and the system of racial dis- 
Timination whereby Africans, numbering 
Wo thirds of the whole population have 
*€en deprived of all but 13 per cent. of the 
‘and, and have only three representatives 
Ut of more than 150 members in the House 
Sl Assembly. He quotes an aged African 
Who once said to him: “When you first came 
to Africa we had the land and you had the 
Bible: now we have the Bible and you have 
the jand.” 

A civilisation which is based on the pre- 
SUpposition that the white man must always 
"© boss is doomed to failure, he points out. 

nly a multi-racial civilisation can survive. 

here must be eaual opportunity for ail 

Uman beings to become civilised. That is 

l@ meaning of the Declaration of Human 

lghts which South Africa refused to sign, 

ut by which it is still possible to chart our 
Course, 

_Michael Scott concludes with an impas- 

Stoned appeal to the people of Britain: 
,  Britain—and that means yourselves— 
48 more power for good or evil in Africa 
“Nan any other state. You and the people 
* frica have an opportunity to lay the 

SUndation of a new and better order there 
7+. the issue cannot be treated as a debat- 
“f point in party politics, for the destinies 
* millions are involved in these decisions, 
“td it may well be that the fate of’ Britain 
'§ also involved.” 


OPPORTUNITY 


VERYONE, not only those of 
eighteen, should read _ this 
Pamphlet by Reginald Reynolds. 
It is much more than “some hints to 
‘hose who are facing Tribunals,” as stated 
" the cover. It goes ‘to the very heart of 
the pacifist faith, ais shown by the conclud- 
NS paragraphs: 
“Remember that the Tribunal is only 
A mile-stone. Your Peace Witness must 
be a matter of lifelong dedication. 
And remember that no decision of the 
Mibunal can prevent you from doing the 
Wiill of God. You are there as a Witness 
tor Truth—not to plead for yourself. 
Herein ies the Opportunity at Eighteen.” ’ 
It ds clear from ithese quotations that the 
bamphlet has a religious basis; in fact it 
18 Written, as stated in the preface, with 
“he primary intention of helping young 
embers of the Society of Friends, and on 
~he assumption “that the reader bases his 
“bjectilom ‘to military service on the positive 
Witness within his own heart and soul, and 
NOt primarily upon any external authority.” 
—— — 
Pal Green 4745 Hoddesdon 2392 
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New PPU 
letter to 


/EEN who get themselves on 

oh the wrong side in history 
books,” is the theme for a new PPU 
leaflet specifically addressed to 
schoolboys nearing conscription age. 


It points out that those who persecuted 
the early Christians, soldiers in the Roman 
army, probably thought they were doing 
their duty in defending their country against 
the growth of Christianity. 


The majority of people in Roman times 
probably thought the Christians a disruptive 
minority and the Roman persecutors true 
patriots. 


Yet today sympathy is with the Chris- 
tilams, tthe persecutions appear as tyrants. 
The leaflet continues: 

“Similarly with the men who made the 
atom bombs and the airmen who dropped 
them on the cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

“The ground crew who prepared those 
planes for the takeoff, the briefing 
officers, the men in the control tower, the 
aircraft engineers who built the bombers, 
and the men who released the bombs over 
those two Japanese cities filled with de- 
fenceless women and children; they all 
got on the wrong side in the history 
books.” 


The leaflet concludes by pointing out that 
the schoolboys of today are faced with this 
problem: 

“ Perhaps in 1953 or 1954 you will have 
to deide on which side of history you are 
going to be; whether you willl serve 
in the forces of that modern tyrant, war, 
or join with those engaged in the struggle 


AT EIGHTEEN 


This should be a valid assumption to 
imake ‘with regard to all pacilifist readers. 
It certainly indicates the general nature of 
the pamphlet, which ean be further illus- 
trated by ithe following quotations: 


iT4 


“TI prefer not to call you a Conscien- 
tious Objector. That is the name which 
the Law gives to you, but it is surely 
not the mame which you would have 
chosen for yourself. Your objection, I 
hope, arises from something positive.” 


“Tt is mot simply conscience which must 
guide you.... Your conscience is simply 
that part of you which desires to do what 
is right. ‘But to know what is richt and 
what is wrong your conscience meeds en- 
livhtenment—and it is thnough that Inner 
Light, ag we call it, that we can become 
aware of God’s will.” 


“Tt is important to remember this fact 
—never ta lose sight of it in making one’s 
decisions. Do not think first abowt your 
own words at the tribunals, but about 
the mature and source of your own faith.” 


Valuable heip is given on (those recurring 
hypothetical questilons which begin with 
“What would you do if...?” Guidance 
tawards a right perspective is given by 
references 'to the faith of the soldier, The 
pamphlet then goes on to “some practical 
suggestions ” of help to tribunal applicants, 
and ends with an excellent and invaluable 
summary, to quote which is a temptation 
But read it for yourself. D.H. 


leaflet 


is an 
schoolboys 


to dethrone the tyrant by refusing to 
make or handle his weapons. 


“At the age of 173 the choice is in 
your ‘hands: to be consaripted into the 
armed forces, or to register as a 
conscientious objector; to refuse to get 
on the wrong side of history. 


“ Tf you refuse to join the armed forces, 
and chose instead to take part in the 
constructive work available fior those who 
refuse military training, you will be 
almost as unpopular with a good many 
people as were those who took sides with 
the early Christians in the Roman Empire, 
or who protested in Geramny at the 
cruelty of Belsen and Dachaw 


“BUT THE DECISION HAS TO BE 
YOURS.” 


Copies of the leaflet, which was written 
for the PPU Campaign Committee by Hugh 
Brock, Chairman of the London Area of 
the PPU, may be obtained free of charge 
from Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1, by groups able te distribute 
them to young people. 


Well over a million leaflets have been 
distributed by the PPU in the last two 
years. Voluntary contributions towards 
their production are asked for. 

A companion leaflet, on National Service 
and Conscientious Objection has been pre- 
pared for the Campaign Committee by 
Stuart Morris, General Secretary of the 
PPU and will be issued shortly. 
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Up and Doing! 


“WAD SOME POWER...’ 


NJOW and then a reader, properly con- 

** cerned for the good name of the 
paper, writes to suggest that this, that, 
or the other advertiser’s announcement 
is inappropriate to our columns. Our 
principle in these matters is largely a 
“do-as-you-would-be-done-by” appreach. 
To the world at large we are an unortho- 
dox, or worse, minority, but few hind- 
rances are placed in our way. Some of 
our advertisers have their own minority 
interests, as pacifists or in other ways. 
Their advertisements in Peace News in- 
dicate our practical belief in the demo- 
cracy which assures our freedom of ex- 
pression—a freedom always in danger if 
not exercised unceasingly. We may, 
however, heartily disagree with our ad- 
vertisers’ pronouncements ! 

If all our friends with business and per- 
sonal matters to advertise make full use 
of Peace News for this purpose they will 
considerably aid our work, obtain good 
results, and put in true perspective the 
balance of views and activities amongst 
our readers. 

Now is the time to book your space for 
autumn and winter publicity in our col- 
umns. May we send details? H.F.M. 


Circulation last week: 12,000 copies, 


A film (16mm) iNustrating the American 
Quakers’ “ Steps to Peace” pamphlet has 
been supplied to the Friends Peace Com- 
mittee in Britain. It runs for about 20 
minutes, Another film available from ithe 
Peace Commiltbee illustrates the value of 
work camps. 


LETTERS TO 


“Africans sing as they 
go to prison” 


T is impossible to express my feelings 
when I read, on the front page of 
Peace News (July 4, 1952), your simple 
and sympathetic account of the African 
and Indian. non-violent xesistance movement 
to Apartheid. 


The non-violent movement in South Africa 
was begun by Indians. The extraerdinary 
thing is that it. is the African—a naturally 
warlike arld war-loving race—whv have 
followed the teaching. 


_ Equally extraordinary is the attitude of 
the vast majority of white South Africans 
—professing Christians—which is to resent 
being shown the Christlike way of doing 
things by non-Christians! 

How I wish all readers of Peace News 
could hear “Mayibuuye e Afrika” sung by 
Africans! The poignant beauty cf the 
melody, apart from the depth of meaning 
of the words, is indescribable. : 


From my heart I thank you for helping 
and encouraging, not only the African and 
Indian nortviolent resisters but also the 
tiny handful of South African-born liberals 
who are with them in the strugele. 


SUZANNE STEPHEN 
(A colour-blind South African), 
4, Robinson Avenue, 
Diseovery, Transvaal, 
Inion of South Africa. 


THE EDITOR 


Poverty and war 


AY HILE relief of destitution throughout 

the world is obviously desirable on 
grounds of religion, reason and humanity, 
pacifists should mot endorse the familiar dic- 
tum—being again repeated now—that 
poverty is the cause of international wars. 
Governmental and other elements whose ac- 
tivities are essential to the making of wars 
are invariably above the starvation line, 
while impecunious ‘individuals lack the 
power, the influence and.even mostly the 
energy that is associated with bellicosity; 
and governments do not prumo‘e armaments 
on behalf of the impoverished. 


It. is similarly erroneous to suppsse, as 
Kumarappa does (see current PN) that 
“modern wars are the consequence of lange 
seale industry and trading for profit.” The 
most obvious propaganda for war today is 
in the United States uf America and its 
spcnsors do not lack doltars; on the ctier 
hand there is no likelihooa of war between 
the various states jim that continent, al- 
though no region in the world is more in- 
fluenced by big business and profits. 
International wars require the existence of 
so-called sovereign states wnich on the basis 
of “national defence” produce rival arma- 


ments. Consequetly the remedy is the 
elimination of “independent” national 
states. Opposition to this development ap- 


pears to come chiefly from individuals and 
governments cannot be accounted languish- 
ing in poverty. 


JOHN NIBB, 
BM/JONIB, W.C.1. 
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Coin We nevertheless desire to make it as} ‘Britain, 
Ndlete a service as we reasonably can, 


4 
nq therefore urge organisers of eventa to: 


bak: Send notices to arrive not 
€r than Monday morning. 


pe Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 


lace (hall, street); nature of 
Ret speakers, organisers (and 
actetary’s address)—preferably in ates 


“at order and style. 


Friday, August 8 


»CHELSEA: 8 p.m. Manor os 


(Opposite 
"Wn Hall). Open-air mtg. U. 


Inn Field 
Saturday, August 9 
BOURNEMOUTH: 7.30 p.m, Punshon 


Mo, : 

Morial Church House. Public Mtg. i 
pe Heinz Hunger of Munster on| 2nd Medi 
“ermany at the Cross Roads.” FoR. 


Sunday, August 10 


s:SLASGOW: 8 p.m. Miller St and Argyle 
k Open-air mtg. PPU. , 
QJYDE PARK: 6 p.m. Speakers’ Corner. 
Nair mtg. Stuart Morris. PU 


Thursday, August 14 


Ih ONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 
Ki. Fields: Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 


Gt 


a Twelve weeks 5s. lariath dikdiatvrat 3 1 ai 
“1 Robert Horniman: PPU. Twenty-four weeks 10s. Sen Feo Reali Tie re COS: 
ity ns One year ve 21s. Mary's Bay, Ashford, Kent. 
Friday, August 15 U.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks; | church 265. 
CHELSEA: 8 p.m. Manor St. (Opposite Three Dollars a year.|  BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
ti, ™ Hall). Open-air mtg. Stuart Mor- House. comfortable. 
—_PPU. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 
Renee Tel. 3370." , 


THIS MEANS YOU 


. Publie mtg. Sybil Morrison on 


Saturday, August 16 


SOUTHSEA: 7 30 p.m. Open-air mtg. on 
Front. Sybil Morrison on “Britain, Bridge 
or Battlefield ?’’. 


Area) and Jack Sutherland. 


Thursday, August 21 
LONDON, W.C.2: 


and Robert Horniman: PPU. 


LEYTONSTONE: 
house. Bush Rd. John Barnard on “‘Mind 
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r Diary 


MOUTH: 7.30 p.m. Wesley Cen- LATEST TIME 
Bridge or Battlefield’. FoR. 


6d. 
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60 words. 
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to publication. 


Sunday, August 17 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


for 
morning before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
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White man’s confidence)| AUGUST THE FOURTH 


has been shaken 
— INDIAN QUAKER 


message, had brought with them an uncon- 
scious sense of the superiority of their civi- 
lisation. 

“T well remember,” said Ranjit Chet- 
singh, “as a boy arguing somewhat 
truculently with a saintly American 
missionary who seemed to think that 
high dividends and excessive profits were 
given to America because she was a 
Christian nation and God was pleased 
with her.” 


The dominant mood im the attitude of the 
East today was one of frustration and re- 
sentment. At the same time, said Ranjit 
Chetsingh, the white man’s confidence in 
his superiority had been shaken to unrecog- 
nised depths, and out of this shaking of 
confidence grew an assertiveness that was 
like a man whistling to himself in a dan- 
gerous jungle on a dark night, and a ten- 
dency to rely more and more on weapons 
of destruction. 


Margarethe Lachmund, of Berlin, who is 
Recording Clerk of Germany Yearly Meet- 
ing, spoke on the problems of Christians in- 
the midst of the tensions of the present dav. 

“Almost all the different nations to which 
we belong,” she said, “are filled with fear 
and suspicion—even with hatred; nearly ali 
the countries from which we come believe 
that they must take refuge in methods of 
force and must defend themselves by means 
of armaments. 


“The most precious treasures of the 
human spirit, of the soil, and other mate- 
ria} riches, which could work creatively 
for good and save men from misery and 
hunger, seem to be, or to be going to be, 
employed to produce murderous arma- 
ments.” 


“Tt ig the same everywhere, whether we 
come from East or West, from North or 
South, 


In Berlin 


“How many of our respective-couniries 
are ruled, in ereater or lesser degree, by the 
spirtt of suspicion and oppression. 

If one has lived for years in the very 
midst of the tension, as we are doing in 
Germany—passing, for instance, from the 
Western sector of Berlin.to the Eastern, 
from the Eastern to the Western, one’s eyes 
are opened and one can see far more deeply 
into all these terrible things than those who 
are living only on one side. 

“We know, however, that we must not 
flee from this world; we cannot place our- 
selves outside the political life of our 
nation; nor must we seek to escape from 
the greater tension which is threatening to 
tear the whole world asunder, but must 
consciously placg ourselves in the midst of 
nity 

“Tf it és not to lead to a catastrophe, there 
must be enough people enter.ng into that 
tension in the spirit that makes all wars 
jmpossible—the spirit of tre prayer cf St. 
Francis of Assisi: 
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O Lord my God, make me the mstrument 
of Thy peace: 

That I may practise love where there is 
hatred, 

That I may forgive where others offend, 

That Il may heal where there is strife, 

That I may speak the truth where there 
is error.” 


“A few years ago, in 1948, our American 
Friend Patrick Murphy Malkn was speakinz 
on the economic tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

“We said, ‘Nobody wants war, not even 
the professional soldiers, but nearly every- 
body has wishes that can lead to war.’ He 
then went on to quote various examples for 
himself and his fellow countrymen, saying: 
‘Many of us would like to have our houses 
heated with oil, so we want oil from Iran— 
but the Russian feels that he is being 
threatened thereby on his very doorstep. 

“Every one of_us in our highly developed 
countries can discover that he 4s thus en- 
tangled in one way or another,” Margarethe 
Luchmund declared. 

“Tn such cases, are we prepared to give 
up comforts in our daily life? Or should 
we be willing, for instance, to give up our 
small daily pleasures for the sake of reliev- 
ing need in the under-developed coumtries? 

“Do we hear the call of the coloured 
races, and do we support them when they 
strive for political independence so that 
they may also achieve political indepen- 
dence?” 


[914 and 


-. . Come thick nieht 


1952 


And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 


To cry “Hold, hold!" 


dh see lights going out all over Europe, 
lifetime. 


UGUST 4, 1952. Jt is Bank 

“& Holiday, and as I sit by my open 
window writing this article, the sun 
is shining, the sky is blue with big 
tossed up white mountains of cloud. 


It seems to be just the weather for holi- 
day makers, who, regardless of weather 
forecasts preophesying rain later, will 
crowd into the extra trains, fill up ihe great 
coaches, congest the roads in ears, either 
rushing away from London, or plunging 
Into it. 

It is Monday, and all is set to celebrate 
the immense, amazing difference between a 
Monday which is a holiday, and « Monday 
which is the end of a holiday. , 


The newspapers are having a little holi- 
day also—a_ holiday from news. Articles 
on the origin of Bank Holiday, on Stag- 
gered Holidays, on Road Safety, or on 
Writers’ Cramp fill the columns, and such 
things ag strikes, polities, fighting in 
Korea or Malaya are tucked away in inch, 
or two inch, paragraphs at the foot of the 
page. 

Not one newspaper that I have read has 
noted, or noticed, that the date of this Bank 
Holiday is August 4. Thirty-eight years 
is a long time, and those old enough to re- 


Bulls in the China shop 


By T. Corder Catchpool 


British representative at the Berlin Quaker Centre 


OWADAYS, when a knowledge 
of~psychology is regarded as 
essential in many of life’s important 
callings, its application so often 
seems to be missing in the field of 
international affairs—the field of 
politicians, diplomats, and of the 
military who-now so largely control 
our destiny. 

The reswit is fathure of imagimation, the 
losing of vital opportunities. No spec- 
tacular price is exacted for such mistakes; 
but. they cause the slow sapping of that 
natural cordiality im human relations w<ith- 
out which ereep‘ing degeneration imevitably 
ends in quickening drift to hostilty amd 
war. 


Gromyko 


An example ts the arrival in our country 
a few days ago for M. Gromyko, the new 
Russian Amibassador. He came bringing 
expressions. of goodwill: “I would like to 
see the strengthening of the understanding 
between the British peopile and the peomles 
of tthe Soviet Union,” and more ‘in the same 
tone. 

What am opportunity to respond in kimd, 
to tell him how eagerly the people of our 
country desire friendship with the great 
people he represents. Though ithe British 
Press dd mot. ignore this moodwill messace, 
the official voice of Russia, it gave no sign 
of appreciation; omly the bare words, and 
the sensation of a fascist shouting at 
Gromyke to go home (to which The Times, 
in a three-inch paragraph near the botitom 
of a page, wave precedence to the new 
Ambassador’s good words). 

Sometimes it isi more serious than mere 
gaucherie, mere negative failure to seize 
an opportunity, which may none-the-less 
do serious psychological harm. Examples 
of positively dangerous ineptitude in the 
highest paces occur too often. 


German remilitarisation 


A topical case, under debate in Parlia- 
ment att this moment, is ‘the remilitarisa- 
tion of Germany. Mr. Eden thinks the 
German public should be consulted on such 
a faiteful step, and admits ‘there are methods 
by winich fit could be tesitel; but the Bonn 
Agreement is being forced on in the face 
of much popular opposition, mot only wiith- 
out any attempt to assess! the will of the 
majonity, but under deliberate obstruction 
to the free expression of opinion. 

Who stops to consider the staggering 
effect. cm the mind iof ithe youth of Germany, 
tion end whose militarism ithey amd ‘theilr 
country wene erusied im two world wars. 


Yalu power plants 


The bombings on the Yalu provide per- 
haps ithe best, or rather worst, illustration 
from recent experience of these bull-in-the- 
china-shop methods. 

The bombers thave come and gone. Even 
the echoes Jhave diled away, ait least im the 
eins of soldiers amd polititians. The desitouc- 
tion 2ppears to have been complete. The 
military objectives have ‘been wiped out. 
Millions of homes, we read, have ineiident- 
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ally been deprived of diomestic light and 
power—regretitable nio doubit, even to the 
military mind; but the episede is now 
closed. 

_ Whatever the effect on the truce negotia- 
tions, for us the episode is not closed by 
the safe retarn of al) the bombers from 
the “superb co-operation of their attack,” 
or the congratulation of their crews by the 
Commander of US Far East Air Forces, 
who described the raids as “a genitle hint 
of more to come if the Cammies want it 
that way.” 

Neiither is it closed by the defeat in our 
House of Commons of mild Opposition cen- 
sure, feebly concentrating pretest on the 
lack of adequate liatsom with Washington. 

Can the human organism, individual, 
social or dmtermaltional, mecover jubitt like 
thiat from shock ? 

It was already paradoxical enough before 
the bombines, to imagine that negotiations 
could really prosper whilst violent military 
action was continuing; but the idea of ‘help- 
ime ‘them om tto a satisfactory conclusion 
by iimecreasinge ‘the violence is a wild 
phantasy. 


Truce talks 


The whiole delicate task of peace nego- 
thattons is fundamentally an experiment in 
human relations. Like everything else, 
material or immaterial, these can be blasted 
to destruction, but mot ‘to success. High 
explosives are not conducive to common 
sense solutions; they leave psychological 
considerations out of account. 

Human minds register shock on their 
sensitive instruments, but are not visibly 
bhiasved by it. The consequences are im, the 
mature of long-term psychological injury 
rather than short-work maiterial desitruc- 
thon—but it may be questiloned which affects 
the greater damage to ‘the prospects of 
world peace. 

Many are beginn’mg to see that arma- 
ments and war can offer no help, because 
the means involve the loss of the end; in 
any case, few would feel disposed ‘to rely 
om the military mind and method as qua.li- 
fication for leadership where the imagina- 
tive tasks of peace and reconsitruction are 
concerned. 

Should amy be inclined to do so, let them 
refer to some remarks by General van 
Fleet, supreme Commander, US Forces, 
Tokio, made ait itihe moment when the truce 
talks had reached their most delicate and 
near-successful phase and immediately prior 
to the Yalu bombings. 

“T wish the enemy would launch a 
major offensive against the UN Forces. 
We hope he comes. I thimk such. a battle 
would be decisive. He would hurl himself 
‘to destructiion. We would pile hiim on the 
barbed wire, and maybe end the war” 
{News-Chrontele, 26.6.1952). 

At the most delicate poimt of the negio- 
tialttons! But successful negotiations are, 
not “awinnine thie war,’ for as MacArtiur 
used tto say, “there is no substitute for 
vietory "—to the mintary mind. 

Beltiove it or not, fn the adjacentt column 
to tthe above-quoted sentiments of General 
vam. Fleet, amd exucthy parallel with them 
(for the beltiters comparison? ), we mead that 
Mr. Selwvm Lihoyd, just back from Korea, 
told ithe House of Commons: “ There is a 
hot of talk shout spreading the war; this 
idea, of belitteose, irresponsible Americans 
thrirst'me tia extend the war is a gress in- 
jusitice to a fine body of men.” 

Is tt? ‘We kmow amd give thanks for 
the better America; but dare we trust any 
military mind? 


—Macbeth, Act 1, Scene V. 


and they will not be lit again in our 


— Vise ount Grey of Fallodon, August 4, 1914. 


member that hot summer’s day when we 
knew that this country was at war with 
Germany perhaps prefer to forget it. 

It is not pleasant to remember the 
slaughter of a whole generation—a genera- 
tion of young men who went willingly, not 
conscripted, on what they were led to be- 
lieve was a crusade against war itself. The 
necessity for conscription came only after 
they were all dead, or blinded, ior incurably 
maimed, in pursuit of this false and vals 
belief in war as the highway to peace. 

It is understandable that this new £e?- 
eration, babies most of them during the 
“blitz,” the flying bombs and the rockets 


R 


should not be interested in an “out-of-date | 


war, when they themselves are shadowed 
and menaced with a war that may end wats 
by the simple process of annihilating the 
human race, 

But, all the same, it is true that the lights | 
of reason and humanity began to go out 
that now forgotten! war, and the black, i- 
credible “blanket of the dark” that fell then 
still envelopes the world, 

Only a few voices have erieq “Hold, 
hold!” but the fate of future generations 
may depend upon those who do so, erying | 
as it seems, out of the bitter and blinding 
fog of frustrated hopes and dreadful fears, | 
but in tact shouting their unshakable belief 
in ultimate good. 


In 1915, eight months after tie outbreak 
of the first world war, a great gathering 
women, representing not only neutral but 
also belligerent countries, met at the Hague 
The story of that assembly which gent ml 
ionaries to all European rulers in te 
middle of a war, and whicn resulted in Ne 
founding of the Women’s Internation4 
League for Peace-and-Freedont may see™ 
to be one of failure in overcoming: national 
frontiers and racial prejudices, but it is/¢% 
the same an epic tale which ean never f4! 
to fire the imagination. 

And there are other tales of those w#? 
cried “Hold!” Lord Lansdowne’s courag’ 
ous plea for a negotiated peace-in 191% 
which had_it fallen upon ears not deafeneé 
with the blaring trumpets of militarism. 
might have altered the history of thé 
world. 

George Lansbury’s gallant approach 10 | 
the Dictators, which, had it been backed by 
Government approval might have secured 
the human race against the atom bomb. 

And Dick Sheppard, of whom LansbulY 
said: “By his action in founding the Peat? 
Pledge Union has done more than any mah | 
in this generation for the cause of pati” 
fism.” 

The newspapers and the holidav make! 
may choose to forget August 4, 1914, ane 
even September 8, 1939, but there wi! 
always be some voices heard, even above th€ 
din of jet-driven missiles, to call people | 
the great adventure in faith called pacifis™ | 
a faith in the humanity, the decency, thé | 
ultimate good in man, which, if it wer? 
allowed to function could, and woulds 
abolish the evil of war. 


(Continued from page one) 
moved into the area and becan sysitemati¢ 
eviction of the people. 

All huts, food stores, cattle pens and 
stocks of food were burnt. When on 
mother’s home was destroyed her three” 
day-old baby died. Six women were S? 
prodded and hustled by the police thaf 
they aborted. An old man, turned out of 
his hut died on the road. When the 
Wameru gathered to discuss passive ré& 


sistance, six leaders were arrested an? 
subsequently imprisoned. 


The burnings avere admitted by the 
Member for Lamds and Mimes, Dar ¢ 
Salaam. He wrote, im answer tto a lettel 
from the Wameru spokesmen: 

“The Secretary of State is aware that 

alll thutts, food stores and’ cattle pens i” 

the area and' a few stocks of foodstuffs 

whitch could niot be removed from th? 
area, were burnt. He suggests that. thes? 
measures were mecessiltated by the altt” 
tude of tihe people who would otherwis® 
have returned to their huts... .” ? 

Mr. Earle Seaton gave ithese figures 0 
Wamerw: losses: 

Huts: 854; storehouses: 595; cattle pens: 
810; cattle: 2,190; goats: 4.542; sheer’ 
4,442; and poultry: 1,896. 

The Government has offered compensa 
tion for the losses, if application is mad& 
but conditional upon the people aceeptink 
the scheme and removing to the Kine 
lands. But the people. despite appalling 
privations from which 63 have already dieé: | 
will mot accept this. They say iit woul? 
amount to comdonation of the evietions. 

At a mass meeting they pledged. them 
selves mever to give up the strugele tf, 
retum. to their tribal lands. A itiotaT of 2.99% 
Wameru were forcibly evicted. A few wer? 
taken im lorries to Kimgort, but todav out 
six remain there. The rest are disperse* 
some are eking out. a livelihood with-oth® 
sectlons. of the Wameru im places: not. sv! 
iect to the evictions, others are with meio! 
bour‘me friendly Masai tribes, a few h® 
obtaimed work on European farms. 
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